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MANY PARTS 

How versatile Jacqueline Mackenzie 
made good 

Widely known today as a sparkling television entertainer 
with a flair for mimicry , Jacqueline Mackenzie has had no 
easy climb to fame * Success has come to her only through 
hard work and perseverance , as a C N correspondent here 
reveals in a. brief sketch of her career . 

. A fter school in India, where her 
father was an Army doctor, 


and further education in London 
jand Scotland, Jacqueline Mac¬ 
kenzie took a year’s course in 
shorthand and typing. Her mother, 
she told me, would have liked her 
to become a full-time journalist; 
but Jackie was determined to 
become an actress. She went so 
often to the stage door of the 
Lyceum in Edinburgh that the 
artistes , there eventually “ pulled 
her in,” and she became a mem¬ 
ber of the Wilson Barrett Reper¬ 
tory Company. 

LURE OF LONDON 

It was the start of a long pro¬ 
fessional climb. She had to begin 
by making coffee for others, but^ 
soon she had small parts and 
played with the company in 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edin¬ 
burgh. .Within five years she 
graduated to' leading parts. 

Always an ambitious girl, Jackie 
decided to make her name in 
London. The lure of the flood¬ 
lights was strong, but the oppor¬ 
tunities in the capital far fewer 
than she had realised. 

Undismayed by the lack of jobs 
in her chosen profession, she 
persevered, making a living mean¬ 
while with such jobs as baby¬ 
sitting and copy-typing. Her office 
training stood her in good stead 
in those days. But in between she 
had occasional radio, television, 
and film engagements. 

Gilbert Harding gave her a good 
chance in his series Harding Finds 
Out, and this soon led to her own 
spot. Highlight, in which she was 
able, to show her talents as an 
impressionist. 

IN HOT WATER ( 

Jackie got into hot water with 
a visit to Walthamstow in which 
she described a by-election. She 
agreed with the locals that it was 
certainly the gateway to Epping 
Forest, but pointed out gaily and 
fearlessly to millions of viewers 
that there were “miles of grey 
streets and smells, some of them 
nice ones!” 

Letters of protest poured in, but 
the BBC stood up for her 
gallantly, and she felt there was 
no need to apologise; she had only. 


pected rotten tomatoes and cab¬ 
bages to be hurled at me. They 
didn’t come. People must have 
realised I had my new dress on. 
They couldn’t do enough for me! ” 

Another,exciting assignment on 
this programme was an exclusive 
interview with Princess Grace at 
Monte Carlo. She was sent over 
there to give her impressions of 
the wedding arrangements. A villa 
in Monte Carlo was lent to her by 
some friends, and also a huge, 
chauffeur-driven car. The car was 
so impressive that when she 
arrived outside the palace gates on 
the morning of the wedding, the 
guards, let her pass, and she ob¬ 
tained an exclusive interview with 
the bride! 

Searching for new material for 
a subsequent series—Hotfoot—she 
had even more exciting experi¬ 
ences. These included a visit to 
the Libyan desert, where, she lived 
with cave-dwelling Arabs; skin- 
diving in the Mediterranean; inter¬ 
viewing down a mine; and a trip 



on a herring trawler during a 
rough night in the North Sea! . 

Apart from these programmes, 
which established her as a TV 
reporter, she has acted as a hostess 
in a record show, as counsel for 
the defence in State Your Case, 
and in many other TV pro¬ 
grammes. Two years ago, too, she 
made a brief return to the stage 
in Fanny’s First Play at the Edin- 


given viewers an honest impres- burgh and Berlin Festivals. 


sion. Walthamstow, finally relent¬ 
ing, invited her over to open a 
garden fete! 

“I went in a new, expensive 
dress,”, Jackie told me with a 
chuckle, “ but all the time I ex¬ 


An these activities would be 
quite enough for most people, but 
the irrepressible Jackie amazed her 
many friends last year by. making 
a visit to Russia for the - 1957 
Youth Festival. Then, just before 



The painting on the wall 

This mural has been painted in the art room of St. Anne’s 
Convent School, Ealing, in west London* It was designed 
by the two pupils in this picture, Susan Kerrigan (15) and 
Carol Barrett (16), who is talking to the art mistress. The 
mural, 30 feet long and 5 feet 4 inches deep, has scenes from 
three of Shakespeare’s plays. 

BRITAIN’S NEW AIRPORT 


Britain’s great £7,000,000 airport 
at Gatwick will be opened next 
Monday by the Queen, who will 
fly there from London Airport 
with Prince Philip in a Heron of 
the Queen’s Flight. 

About 25 miles south of the 
centre of London, Gatwick Air¬ 
port is not yet complete. But it is 
already an impressive sight with 
its huge terminal building resting 
partly on pillars astride the main 
road to Brighton, 

Among Galwick’s novel features 
is the main runway, 7000 feet long 
and 150 feet wide, which has been 
laid down in .dark concrete to 
reduce glare and show up mark¬ 
ings. On either side of it are 75- 
foot-wide red strips of rougher 
concrete, and beyond these again 
are 25-foot strips of hard-packed 
clay t Should an aircraft skid off 
the main runway, the wheels will 
sink gradually into the clay and 
bring it gently to a halt. 

The runway also incorporates 


taxi-tracks which enable planes to 
turn off at speeds of up to 50 
m.p.h, and thus reduce delays in 
landing and take-off. 

Travellers arriving at Gatwick 
will not take long to get to 
Victoria Station in London, for a 
short walk from - their airliner 
brings them to the rebuilt Gatwick 
Station, 

Gatwick is to be used at first 
to relieve the pressure of air 
traffic at London Airport, and it 
will also be the London end of 
what the airline people call the 
“bucket-and-spade route”—to the 
Channel Islands. 

Twenty years ago there was a 
smaller airport at Gatwick; the 
old terminal building—a round, 
“wedding cake” structure—can 
still be seen just outside the 
boundary. Then it was one of 
the most modern of its kind; now 
it is completely overshadowed by 
this new triumph of British 
engineering. 


Christmas, I met her in New York. 
She not only appeared there on 
three television programmes, but 
also lectured for the English- 
Speaking Union at Boston and 
Philadelphia! 

Now she has accepted another 
challenge. A few months ago she 
became the Liberal Parliamentary 
candidate for Cheltenham. It is a 
task to which she is applying her¬ 
self with typical zest; she even 
spent a whole week working in 
her constituency before her latest 
television programme began. 

. Yes, Jacqueline Mackenzie is an 
ambitious girl, and she has already 
proved that if you work hard 
enough for a goal you will some 
day achieve it! 


Our tallest trees 

A survey of Britain’s 178 tallest 
trees has been made by Forestry 
Commission experts. The two 
tallest they found were a Douglas 
fir 181 feet high at Powis Castle, 
in Montgomeryshire, and a silver 
fir 180 feet high at Kilbride, 
Argyllshire, 

An interesting specimen among 
the conifers is the sequoia in Font- 
hill Abbey Woods, Wiltshire. 
Grown from a seed planted in 
1861, it is’now 165 feet high. 

The tallest tree outside the coni¬ 
fer group is a 152-foot lime in 
Duncombe Park, Yorkshire, One 
mighty elm, 141 feet high, is at 
Syon House, Middlesex. 


Links with 
the days of 
Elizabeth I 

To mark the 400th anniversary 
of the accession of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I to the throne, a small but 
interesting exhibition with the 
title of The London of Elizabeth I 
has been arranged at the London 
Museum, Kensington Palace. 

The display includes a table set 
for a meal, and three full-length 
figures in Elizabethan costume—a 
soldier, a sailor, and a citizen. 
The sailor’s clothes are actual sur¬ 
vivals from the period. 

Some rare documents are also 
on view, one of the most beautiful 
being an illuminated deed with an 
initial E showing the Queen with 
her hair falling over her shoulders. 
Another treasure lent by her 
descendant, the present Queen, is 
a book of household accounts of 
“The Lady Elizabeth ” at the age 
of 18, when she was living at Hat¬ 
field House, and bearing her signa¬ 
ture on every page; / * 

The exhibition will be open 
until December 1. 


Tree for a flagpole 





RIP? 

Pilpfs 


The Douglas fir for the new flag¬ 
pole at Kew Gardens being towed 
up the Thames after its long 
voyage—'by ship — from 
Vancouver Island. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd,, 1958 
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By the CN Political Correspondent 

M inority rights must be safe- Our own governing method and 
guarded. That sentiment will practice owe their existence to 
be found everywhere in the. free many factors, but one of the most 


world—in : constitutional docu¬ 
ments, in public statements, in 
history text-books. 

Our Parliamentary system has 
been built up on majorities, it may 
be said. J A Government wins a 


important is that what eventually 
became the House of Commons 
started life as a minority in Parlia¬ 
ment, the majority being composed 
of the barons of the day. 

So the Commons is always 


ceneral election because’a majority jealous of the rights of the 

° „ .. i • _ _:_li... /-inn vxf 


of people vote for it, and in the 
Commons it governs with the sup¬ 
port of a majority of M.P.s. 

. •„ But. democracy, as we try to 
practise it, does not mean merely 
rule by a majority; it also means 
the protection of minorities. In 
other words, the bigger fellow 
must not be allowed to ride rough¬ 
shod, over the little one. 

Throughput history we have 
seen the voice of minorities stifled 
in orie - country, after another. 
Minorities are, of course, opposi¬ 
tions; and we know that demo¬ 
cracy does not work if oppositions 
are suppressed. Government is 
then in the hands of. one party 
responsible to nobody but itself, 
and can easily become a tyranny. 


Picture to save 
the flowers 

For some time the National 
Trust of Scotland has been con¬ 
cerned about the disappearance of 
many types of wild flowers from 
Ben Lawers, in Perthshire. It has 
now commissioned an Edinburgh 
artist. Miss Bessie Darling Ingiis, 
to make a painting of some 'of 
these flowers and plants, and have 
it hung in the hotel near the 
mountain so that -they can be 
identified as being in need of 
protection. 

A black-and-white version of the 
painting will be placed on Ben 
Lawers itself. 

Many rare Alpine plants have 
been gradually becoming extinct 
on Ben Lawers. It is hoped that 
amateur botanists will recognise 
the flowers by the paintings, and 
leave them where they are for all 
to enjoy, both now and in the 
future. 


minority. Indeed, one of the 
anxious cares and duties of the 
Speaker is to ensure that every 
M.P., no matter how out of step 
with everyone else he may be, 
should have a fair chance to speak 
his mind. 

MINORITY OF ONE 
But for this fact we might never 
have known the greatness of a 
Winston Churchill or even a Dis¬ 
raeli, for at times they were in “a 
minority of one ” in the Com¬ 
mons. This is to the good of us 
all. ' .. 

But the British love of fair play, 
as we sometimes call it, does not 
„ stop at the famous doors of St. 
Stephens. ‘The other day, for in¬ 
stance, Mr. Malcolm. MacPherson, 
a Scottish M.P., complained be¬ 
cause, in a recent university year, 
between 2000 and 2500 students 
who had passed the London 
University entrance examination, 
failed to get places. 

NEED FOR SCIENTISTS 
He felt that among these dis¬ 
appointed young people there 
might' be some who, given the 
chance, could become leaders in 
their special subjects, particularly 
in these days when we need many 
more scientists. He thought they 
should have had a chance, and was 
not much comforted—nor, one 
would think, were'the students-— 
to hear that university places will 
be increased from about 94,000 
now to 124,000 by the middle of 
the 1960s. 

The rejected students were a 
minority. But he thought the 
matter was big enough to demand 
the Government’s attention. And 
sometimes the cause of the weaker 
party—of the little fellow—turns 
out to be a very big cause indeed. 


Keeping Surrey 
beautiful 

About 160 square miles of 
Surrey are to be preserved as an 
“area of outstanding natural 
beauty,” as a result of the con¬ 
firmation by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government 
of an order made by the National 
Parks Commission. This means 
that the Surrey County Council 
will be responsible for safeguard¬ 
ing the beauty of this countryside, 
and that Government grants can 
be made for tree planting, treating 
derelict land, and removing eye¬ 
sores. , . 

The area includes the Pilgrims’ 
Way country ■ from the famous 
Hog’s Back near Guildford along 
the ridge of the North Downs to 
Titsey Hill in the east. Also in¬ 
cluded is the line of heights, 
farther south, which runs from the 
heather and brushwood slopes of 
Leith Hill through Hascombe to 
Hindhead Common and the fine 
sweep of the Devil’s Punch Bowl. 

MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 
Magnificent views greet the 
walker on these .Surrey hills. Out¬ 
spread from Hog’s-Back and New- 
Iands Corner, from Leith Hill and 
Box Hill, lie hundreds of square 
miles of undulating country, with 
wooded heights, standing out in 
the distance. 

This “ area of outstanding 
beauty” also possesses charming 
villages like Abinger and Shere. 

This sanctuary of beauty near 
spreading London-now joins four 
other areas which have been simi¬ 
larly established: the Quantock 
Hills in Somerset, the North¬ 
umberland coast, and the Gower 
and Lieyn peninsulas in Wales. 



PAINTING DOWN 
ON THE FARM 

Schoolchildren who live on 
farms, or whose parents work on 
farms, can enter a national paint¬ 
ing competition a with a £50 prize 
and.a visit to a Television studio 
in London. No entry form is 
necessary. Competitors need only 
paint their impression of , Christ¬ 
mas on the Farm and send their 
pictures, marked Christmas on 
the Farm, to Fisons Limited, 
Harvest House, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk, before July 21. 

The contest is in two sections; 
under 11 years of age, and between 
11 and 14. The winner of each 
section will receive £25 and there 
will be an extra £25 for the out¬ 
right winner; In addition there 
will be two prizes of £10 and ten 
of £5. The best painting will be 
reprinted in full colour in the 
national farming papers at Christ¬ 
mas. 


OUR IlOMIilAND 


The Grand Union Canal near 
Rickmanswortli, Hertfordshire 


Ten-inch tooth 

A tooth of a mammoth, thought 
to. be at least‘20,000 years old, has 
been found at Sheffield, and placed 
in the City Museum. 

An upper grinding tooth; or 
molar,'’ten inches long and : from 
three to four inches thick, it was 
•unearthed from a bed; of river 
gravel during excavations for a 
new bridge at Handsworth. A 
similar tooth was found at 






News from. Everywhere 


The Cornwell Scout badge has 
been awarded to 12-year-old 
Keith Skelton of Digby, Lincoln¬ 
shire, for his' high, standard of 
character and devotion to duty 
under great suffering. He con¬ 
tracted polio in 1950, and has 
undergone 12 operations.. 

Digging in his garden at Clare, 
Suffolk, a man unearthed, a silver 
coin bearing the head of 'King 
Alexander III of Scotland, who 
lived from 1241 to 1285. 




Five-year-old Patrick Compton 
enjoys a pony ride while on a 
visit to the London Zoo with his 
famous father. 


Moscow is to liave a TV 
broadcasting tower 1540 feet high, 
according to the city’s radio. This 
would be the tallest structure in 
the world. 

The National Dairymen’s Asso¬ 
ciation report that 25 million milk 
bottles are lost every six weeks in 
Britain. They cost between- 4cl. 
and 5d. apiece. 


GULL IN A FIX 

Rats and mice were suspected 
when scuffling noises were heard 
in the boarded-up chimney of a 
Whitby architect’s drawing office. 

The boards were pulled away 
but the scuffling continued and so 
a builder came to take out the 
fireplace. And out with it came a 
bedraggled, sooty seagull. 

The bird was handed over to 
a local boys’ school which 
keeps a “hospital” for sick and 
injured birds, to be cared for until 
it recovered. 


A volume containing three first 
editions of works by William 
Blake was sold recently at 
Sotheby’s in London for £23,000. 

It was the highest price ever paid 
for a single item at a book sale 
in Britain. 

Lord - Williams’s Grammar ( 
School at, Thame in Oxfordshire^, 
hopes to raise £10,000 to providc | 
a memorial and improvements to 
commemorate its 400th anniver-' 
sary next year. John Hampden, 
was among its distinguished 
pupils. 

BATTLE OF BRITAIN PLANES 

Three Spitfires and a Hurricane 
are to be* preserved at Martle-, 
sham Aerodrome, Suffolk, and, 
flown only on Battle of Britain i 
anniversaries. 

The international height record; 
for a .radio-controlled model j 
plane, 3600 feet, is claimed by a 
New Zealand model aero enthu¬ 
siast, Mr. L. J. Brodeur. 

A 1750-foot diversion of the 
Trent and Mersey Canal near 
Marston in Cheshire, now open^ 
for traffic, is the first new canal 
section to be dug in this country’ 
for about 50 years. 

TOO MANY GATS 
The Californian town of Glen-’ 
dale has too many cats, and a law 
has been made to limit the num¬ 
ber to' three on any one property. 
Kittens under four months old do 
not count. 

A memorial to Sir Charles 
Kingsford-Smith, the famous Aiis- i 
tralian aviator, is to be erected at ( 
Amsterdam Airport. Weighing' 
two tons, the memorial consists of 
a model of Sir Charles’s plane, 1 
Southern Cross, and a globe onj 
which his flights are marked in 
precious stones. \ 

THEY SAY ... 

r J^iiE best thing we have to offer 
in Britain is _ the way we 
speak, listen, and behave to 
visitors from overseas. 

Sir David Eccles,.President of 
the Board of Trade 

i 

Jf Shakespeare were alive today 
he would have to pay pur¬ 
chase tax on his pen and paper. 
Worse than that, if he were an 
infant learning to write he would 
i have to pay -tax on his slate 
pencil. 

Dr. H. M. King, M.P. 


Out and About 


Everyone with a garden knows 
■ .that this is the time when 
bird songs seem most numerous 
and continue longest. 

. Some .of. the sweetest .singers 
favour gardens as much as Woods 
and fields, and a garden with the 
shelter of. some trees as well as- 
bushes may be favoured with the 
presence of nightingales, if it is 
in. the southern half of Britain. 

The nightingale is not only the 
most brilliant songster, but it can 
claim to sing all round the clock 
—in spells, of course, as all the 
birds do. In the quiet night its 
song is unmistakable and thrilling. 


but it has periods of singing, in 
the day, when , the notes are 
mingled with so many other songs 
-that one often loses them. 

By keeping still one may be 
able to watch this little dull-:*- 
brown bird, like a robin without.: 
his red waistcoat, when he sings/ 
as he sometimes does, a whispered 
or muted song. His throat throbs 
just as if he were in full song 
and he seems so absorbed, like 
someone murmuring a tune and 
remembering far. away things. . 

Perhaps he remembers that 
other home of his in Africa. 

C. D. D. 
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BOILER SENT 
BY SEA 

Fifteen-year-old Trevor 1 Gibson 
of : Stockton, ; youngest • apprentice', 
at the Thornaby works of Head; 
Wrightson, pressed the button' 
which started this enormous heat 
exchanger on its journey to the 
'nuclear power station at Bradwell, 
Essex. 

In effect ,a .huge boiler, this, 
vessel is 95 feet long, 20 feet wide 
and weighs over 200 tons—too 
big to be sent by road or rail. 
So it was launched into the River 
Tees, where two tugs from Middles-, 
brough, the Fiery Cross and the 
Hutton Cross, were waiting to tow 
it by sea to Bradwell. 

Trevor’s firm is building 12 of 
these boilers, and plans to launch 
one every six weeks. . 


W : :: 
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SEASIDE LIFT IS PLBTO 
MEMORIAL 

The new cliff lift at Shanklin, 
Isle of Wight, commemorates a 
great war-time achievement. A 
plaque over its lower entrance 
marks the site from which Pluto 
, (Pipe Line Under The Ocean) sup¬ 
plied a million gallons of oil a 
day to Allied Forces in Normandy, 
The opening ceremony was per-' 
formed by the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Mr, Geoffrey Lloyd, who was 
Minister in Charge of Petroleum 
Warfare Department. He. read a 
message from Sir Winston 
Churchill hailing Operation Pluto 
*as “a remarkable feat of British 
engineering.” 






The desire of the' Children’s 
Newspaper to help bring about a 
keener 1 , appreciation by children 
of the value of Good K 
is shared by us. 


I Handwriting 


MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE has for a long time 
helped the careless and untidy writer. 

WHATEVER THE AGE, 
HANDWRITING 
CAN BE IMPROVED. 

pur Short Course, prepared by 
L, W. Butcher, a.t.d., the Hand¬ 
writing expert, must lead to better 
Handwriting. 

WE PROVIDE 

it CHOICE OF STYLE 

'k SIMPLE, EASY TO 

FOLLOW LESSONS 

ic EXPERT GUIDANCE 
THROUGHOUT COURSE 

POST this Coupon NOW 


MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
69 WiMPOLE STREET • LONDON, W.l. 
Please send me your 
FREE Leaflet on 
BETTER HANDWRITING . 

NAME.......... 

ADDRESS.... 

WSO AGE. 


Painter of flame 
and fire 

A collection of paintings and 
drawings by John Wright, usually 
known as Wright of Derby, is on 
view this month in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, 

The special skill of this 18th- 
century artist lay in painting people 
and events in dramatic lighting, 
especially firelight and candlelight. 
One of the pictures on view at 
Liverpool is a particularly famous 
one showing a philosopher demon* 
strating the solar system with a 
candle representing the Sun. He 
was very fond of painting scenes 
at forges where men worked in the 
glow of molten metal. 

He visited Italy in 1773 and had 
the great thrill of seeing Vesuvius 
in eruption, a fiery scene which 
inspired no 1 fewer than 18 of his 
pictures. 

The present exhibition is 
arranged by the Arts Council. 


FOR ALL CHILDREN 
IN NEED 

June 11 will be the first World 
Children’s Day to be held in this 
country. Boys and girls of 50 
different nations have been invited 
to London’s' Mansion House, where 
their hostess will be the Lord 
Mayor’s daughter. Miss Rosemary 
Truscott. They will bring toys to 
be distributed through the Save the 
Children Fund to those less for¬ 
tunate than themselves, and they 
will see films . of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund at work 
in many lands. Similar parties are 
being given; at provincial centres. 

The idea, of World Children’s 
Day is to call attention to the 
needs of children everywhere. Last 
year UNICEF helped 48 mil¬ 
lion of them. 


Skyline on a necktie 

Oxford’s famous skyline—“her 
dreaming spires” as Matthew 
Arnold called them—form the 
stripes on a new necktie now being 
sold to help the Oxford Historic 
Buildings Appeal. The profit on 
each tie is about 2s. 6d., and it is 
hoped that at least 8000 of them 
wilt be sold and thus provide 
£1000 or more for the Fund, A 
bigger and more expensive style of 
tie has been made for American 
visitors. 


SIR WAI TER ON 
THE BENCH 

From now-until September the 
Town Hall of the Scottish Border 
town of Selkirk, is to be open 
to visitors. 

Sir Walter Scott was Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire for over 30 years from 
1799, and tried many a case in 
the court-room here. 

The building was opened to the 
public recently by Mrs. Patricia 
Maxwell-Scott, a descendant of 
Sir Walter, and visitors can still 
see the great novelist’s chair, 
robing-room, and bench. 


Escape to tlic masthead 



CHURCHILL COLLEGE 


The pulleys at the top of the 103- 
foot-high flagstaff of the Koyal 
Maritime Museum in Greenwich 
recently became jammed. To 
free them a workman was raised 
on the Blackpool Fire Brigade’s 
escape ladder which happened to 
be in a nearby repair shop* 


Britain’s urgent need of more 
scientists and technologists is to 
receive timely 1 help from the 
foundation of the Churchill Col¬ 
lege at Cambridge, on ;a 40-acre 
site west of the Cam. . „ .... . 

For many years the great states¬ 
man whose name the new college 
wilt bear has favoured the idea of 
a great new institute of . technology, 
linked with one of the universities. 
Now a scheme to keep Britain to 
the fore in this age of science has 
been launched, and Sir Winston 
Churchill has offered to contribute 
£25,000 from his own 80th Birth¬ 
day Fund. 


The total sum needed is about 
£3,500,000 and subscriptions top- 
' ping the million mark have already 
been promised from big British 
industrial firms. ’ The Gulbenkian 
, Foundation of Lisbon has offered 
£50,000 for a scholarship scheme 
to help foreign students. - ■ \ 

In urging the appeal, Sir Winston 
Churchill wrote: “We are still a 
great trading nation and still a 
Great Power . . * It is our duty 
to muster and conscript all the 
native ingenuity with which God 
has blessed and endowed us . . . 
We must be content with nothing 
but the best.” , 


VANISHED GULLS 

Hundreds of black-headed gulls 
usually nest in the reeds at Scoul- 
ton Mere in Norfolk. 

Their mournful cries as they 
circled the trees gave the name of 
Wailing Wood to nearby Waylantl 
Wood, linked by legend with the 
Babes in the Wood. 

This year the gulls have failed 
to appear and have not been 
found anywhere else in Norfolk. 


Six-footer on a 
little tricycle 

. Greeted by a crowd of cheering 
students, 19-year-old Michael 
Harding arrived at College Green, 
Bristol, after covering the 21 miles 
from Weston-Super-Mare in 3 
hours 10 minutes—on a child’s 
tricycle. A six-footer, he made 
the journey because of a challenge 
from fellow-students at the Royal 
West of England Academy School 
of Architecture, 

He told a CN correspondent: 
“I expected the trip to take me 
much longer. I dismounted only 
once on the journey to stretch my 
legs. It was certainly a tough 
ride, and I think I covered the 
hilly 21 miles in good time. But I 
shall never accept such a challenge 
again. I shan’t be able to sit 
properly for several days.” 


THIS MOTH SQUEAKS 

A Death’s Head Hawk moth has 
been found by Mr, G. Stockdale, 
of East Markham, Nottingham¬ 
shire, on his combine harvester. 

The moth, two-and-a-half inches 
long and with a wing-span of over 
five inches, is not thought to breed 
in this country but to fly over 
from the Continent. It takes its 
name from the “skull and cross- 
bones ” marking on the head. When 
caught it makes a squeaking noise. 

TULIP TRIP 

Wolf Cubs belonging to the 7th 
King’s Lynn Pack, thought of a 
nice present recently. 

With money which they had 
raised themselves they v hired a 
motor coach and sent 32 of their 
grannies on a tour of the nearby 
Lincolnshire tulip fields. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Is this the end of 
: ^ Rock ’rd Roll ? 



Jim Dale, , popular compare of 
the B B C’s Six-Five Special, is 
introducing a different soft of 
programme on Saturday which he 
thinks, will mark. a kind of fare¬ 
well to Rock *n’ Roll. Four young 
recording artistes -are - making their 
T V ddbut as. singers of ballads 
with a beat—the' sort of song in 
which the words count as much as 
the' music. fc 

Producer Dennis Main Wilson, 
giving me their names,' told me lie 
believes skiffle is finished, too. 
One of'the newcomers is Maurice 
Alien, a brilliant pianist as well 


as singer. The others are Paul 
Andrews from Manchester, Barry 
Barnett, , and Larry Page. 

I ABC Television seems to have 
other ideas about Rock ’n’ Roll. 
Sunday week, June 15, will see 
ihe start on .the IT V network of 
a ‘ new teenagers’ late night pro- 



Jim Dale 


'gramme” at fortnightly intervals 
featuring Rock *n* Roll with 50 
artistes and musicians/ Oh Boy!, 
as it is called, will have the. accent^ 
on noise, according to producer 
Jack Good. 

“It will be the fastest show.yet 
to hit T V,” he saysf “ Blink twice 
and you will risk missing an item.” 
Many of us have started blink- 
' ing. with’ sleepiness long before 
. 10.50 p.m, This is the scheduled 
time, and I must say it seems a 
. bit late for teenagers. / 

Visit to Blackpool 

Visitors : to Blackpool last 
summer missed, the .famous 
Tower • Ballroom, which - was 
destroyed, by fire in December 
1956. On Friday evening at 7*30 
BBC viewers will be shown 
round the re-built Ballroom and 
Lounge, which have been restored. 

The programme, marking . the 
re-opening of the Tower Ballroom, 
will include: a display by the 
Stevenson .. Formation Dancing 
Team from Cleethorpes, which has 
just won the British Championship. 


Return of the Nightingale 


r JpELERECORDiNG next Tuesday 
gives viewers of BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s TV a second chance to see 
Gordon Murray’s big-scale puppet 
play The Emperor’s Nightingale. 

This life-like presentation of the 
Hans Andersen story, first shown 
in July 1957, used the tallest 
puppets ever seen on T V—each 
roughly two feet high. They were 
made by Gordon Murray .and 
dressed by Andrew Brownfoot, 
who checked costume details with 
the help of the Victoria and Albert 


Museum, Special Chinese-style 
music was composed by Reginald 
Redman, who conducts a ten- 
piece orchestra. - 

Peter Hawkins produces most of 
the voices in this fairy tale of a 
Chinese Emperor who has never 
heard a nightingale. At last one 
is obtained for him from a poor 
fisherman, but the Emperor frees 
it from its cage because it is un¬ 
happy. But when the Emperor is 
ill, the grateful bird flies back and 
its song restores him to health. 


Plenty of action on this Treasure Island 


^.week ago I was able to tell 
you about the launching of 
Ben Gunn on his adventures in 
R. F. Delderfield’s. sequel . to 
Treasure Island in BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s TV. 

Producer Desmond O’Donovan 
is certain the production set is the 
biggest since the BBC took over 
the old Ealing film studios’. This 
is not surprising in view of the 
, range and action of the story. 

Besides showing how Ben Gunn 
became a pirate, it will, tell how 
Flint takes the treasure and buries 
it on the island; how he gets rid 
of the six pirates chosen to da 
the burying; how, Billy. Bones gets 
the map.of Treasure island; and 
how Long John Silver loses bis 
leg. And it all leads up to how- 
Ben Gunn is marooned on 
Treasure Island, where we find 
him in R. L. Stevenson’s classic. 



LIKE THE CISCO KID 


2) UNCAN Renaldo, who plays the 
. dashing Wild West hero Cisco 
Kid in IT V on Fridays, is getting 
lots of letters from young viewers 
in Britain. At Television House, 
London, I was told that all letters 
are forwarded. First they go to 
the Cisco Kid office in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and then on to Duncan 
Renaldo himself at his home in 
California. 

There is also a big mail-for Leo 
Carillo, who is seen as the Cisco 
Kid’s faithful companion Panchd. 

“I think you are smashing,” 
wrote a seven-year-old East Dul¬ 
wich girl to Duncan. And from 
a 13-year-old girl in Redhilfcame 
the plea: “Oh dear, I wish I 
could ride your horse.” 

Luckier is a ten-year-old Lanca¬ 
shire-lass, “I’ve got a horse just 
like yours,” she wrote. “He stands 
14 hands 2}.inches high with his 
shoes on.” 

Duncan Renaldo, by the way, 
has three sons of his own—• 
Stephen, Jeremy, and Richard. • 

Spotlight on 
Space 

IVIodels of rocket ships we might 
, find in space fiction, and 
others of a more practical type, 
have been specially made for 
Spotlight in BBC Schools TV 
this Thursday. Producer Ivan 
Gilman tells me this will be a 1 
serious discussion of whether man 
is likely to reach the Moon in the 
next generation. - One of the 
speakers .will be Colin Ronan, 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, who, when the Russians 
launched their first Sputnik last 
autumn, prepared a TV pro¬ 
gramme on the subject within 
three days. , 

There will be medical men in 
the studio, too, to talk about how 
the human body would stand up 
to the hazards of outer space, 

I hear there is just a chance 
that the space programme may be 
\ postponed a week if events in 
France justified a special Spot¬ 
light this Thursday. 



The Cisco Kid and the faithful Pancho j. 


Mr Cansdale will bring 
camel to the studio 


a 


A young Arabian camel from 
Chessington Zoo, Surrey, will 
be a guest in the BBC television 
studio with George Cansdale in 
Sunday Special at 6.5 p.m. on 
Sunday. 

This programme, by the way, * 
will be .the fifth of Mr. Cansdale’s 
quarterly series on Animals of the 
Bible. 

« “He is six feet tall and a 
genuine Arabian camel,” Mr. 
Cansdale told me, “The sort that 
occurs in the Bible story almost 
from the beginning right through 
to the Gospels, and was the main 
beast of burden , among the 
children of Israel.” • • • - * 

Mr. Cansdale added that camels, 
despite their usefulness, are petu¬ 


lant and spiteful beasts.- But he 
does not expect any trouble in the 
studio! 

Previous creatures in the series 
have been the sheep, eagle, fox/ 
and dog. « - 

“I’m hoping to have ants and 
locusts soon,” said Mr. Cansdale, 
“But they will have to be on film. 
I’d like a lion, too, but the BBC 
would draw the line at a fully- 
grown one. Directly a suitable 
lion cub comes along we sjigll 
have him. A wolf cub would be’ 
welcome, too.” 

Mr. Cansdale. is writing.a book 
about animals of the Bible, He 
tells me that one day he hopes to 
go on a tour of animal exploration 
in Palestine. .... 


Long John Silver (Peter Wyngardc) and the young Ben Gunn (John Moffat) 


SUHUYBBSfC 

Riiiliirif) Csonipefifioij 

It’s fun-and so easy! 

Just colour the picture cards given 
FREE in packets of SUNimiSK 
N —your favourite breakfast food 

Bumpei® Ppi^es 


GRANOSE FOODS LIMITED 




Start today — 
by getting a packet of 
5UNNYBISK " 
from your grocer 
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AL L REA DY FOR THE FIRST -.TEST 



Jn a Test Match at Auckland 
three years ago, the New 
Zealanders were skittled out by 
England for. 26 runs. They will 
arrive at Edgbaston on Thursday 
determined that there will be no 
repetition of that defeat. 

They have yet to, win a Test 
against England, although on their 
last tour here they drew all four 
of the three-day Tests. Indeed, 
they were beaten only once on 
that tour. As a result, this year’s 
Tests are scheduled for five days. 

New Zealand’s record in Test 
cricket has been one of steady 
progress. In the first series between 
the two countries, in 1929-30, three 
of the four matches were drawn. 
The following year, when they 
were in England, only one Test 
was arranged. They lost this, but 
did so well in their other matches 
that two more Tests were played 
—both of which were drawn. In 
1937 they drew two of the three 
matches with England; in 1949 
they drew the only Test; in 1951 
they drew one and lost one. 

What are their chances this 
year? Can this team of Sat urd ay- 
afternoon players defeat the un¬ 
official champions of the world? 
Well, they will certainly have a 
hard task, but John Reid, the cap¬ 
tain, is confident that he and his 
men will give the England players 
a real struggle.’ 

MR STEADFAST 
Unfortunately, their task has 
been made even harder by the 
accident to Bert Sutcliffe. His 
broken wrist means his absence 
from the first two Tests at least. 
A brilliant batsman—he made 
2672 runs on his last tour here— 
Sutcliffe was expected to be one 
of his team’s chief scorers. 

His role will probably now fall 
to Laurie Miller, another left¬ 
hander, ^whose consistent scoring 
has earned him the nickname 
“Mr. Steadfast,” 

John Reid, too, will face even 
greater responsibility. Among the 
world’s leading all-rounders, he is 
one of the four players, including 
Sutcliffe, who were here in 1949. 
The others are vice-qaptain Harry 
Cave, a fine medium-^ace bowler, 
and John Hayes, who will prob¬ 
ably open the bowling with Bob 
Blair. 

Trevor Meale is another who 
has had experience of English 



wickets. Until early last year this 
left-hand opening batsman was 
working in London and playing 
for the Blackheath team. 

The youngest members of the 
party, all 19, are wicket-keeper 
John Ward, opening bat Bill 
Playle, and John Sparling, a 
promising all-rounder. 

John Reid and his men have 
Already shown that they can pro¬ 
vide bright cricket. Let us hope 
the sun will shine on them no 
less brightly. 


. Trevor Mealc 



mmnst 

John Hayes 
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8. Exmoor 


Exmoor National Park, Lorna Doone country and the 
haunt of red deer and wild ponies, is shared by Somerset 
and Devon, and takes in 30 miles of their fine coastline . 
Established in January 1954, it has an area of 265 square 
mires and is the smallest of our National Parks, with the 
exception of the Pembrokeshire Coast , but it embraces 
sonic of the finest hill and woodland scenery in the south 
of England . Dunkery Beacon, rising more than 1700 feet, 
is the highest point of Exmoor, and from it, on a clear 
day, you can actually see two other National Parks, Dart- 
N moor to the south and Brecon Beacons in the north . 


/Characteristic of the land- hills. One is Lynmouth, which 
^ scape of. the Exmoor was the scene of disaster in 1952 
National-Park are the high curv- when floods swept . part of. the 
ing hillsides which fall away from town into the bay. Inland, the 
the heather and bracken moors, country is dotted with little 
particularly in the west. The villages in lush valleys. One of' 

the loveliest is Sel- 
worthy, hear Mine- 
head, with -a village 
green surrounded by 
thatched cottages. 

Dunsier Castle, also 
near Minchead, is one 
of the best-known 
buildings in the 
National Park. It 
dates from Norman 
times, and in all its 
long history has 
changed hands only 
once. On the moors; 
gentle upper slopes are usually- many stone circles, barrows, and 
farmlands, below' which the earthworks reflect the - ancient ini- 
ground becomes too steep for portancc of the district. Another 
anything but trees. These deep picturesque relic of a remote past 
sheltered valleys are called is the clapper bridge, known as 
combes. Tarr Steps, spanning the River 

Contrasting with the open char- Barle near Hawkridge. One of 
acter of the high lands of Exmoor England’s oldest bridges, it is 180 
Forest is the softer and more feet long and some of its flat 
wooded countryside of the Bren- stones, or clappers, arenas much 
don Hills, to the east of the River as seven feet long.. - 

Exc. A fine ridge road runs the " A large part of the parks is 
full length of these hills, from owned by the National Trust and 
Elworthy to Wheddon Cross. access for walkers to the’moor- 
The coast of this park has lands and the coastal strip' is 
many attractions, although some reasonably good. New building 
of its most spectacular cliffs can is on a modest scale, few caravans 
be reached only by hard walking, visit the district because the roads 
West of Lynton the steep sides of are so steep, and happily there 
Heddon Gorge rise to 700 feet in arc no wartime scars, 
what is reputed to be North ' Without these problems, which 
Devon’s warmest valley. , (The are so acute in'some of the other 
name Heddon is derived from the National Parks,, the job of the 
Celtic “ etin,” meaning giant). Exmoor Park Committee may well 
Along the coast are small holi- be relatively straightforward, 
day resorts sheltering under the Next week: Northumberland 




On the rolling grasslands of Exmoor 


Young guests 
of the Royal 
Society 

Science is fascinating study 
for modem youth, and fascinated 
indeed were the senior London 
schoolboys and schoolgirls who 
were recently invited to see the 
Royal Society’s annual exhibition 
at Burlington House. 

After being welcomed by the 
President, Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, 
they saw a film showing what 
happens when a plane accelerates 
to supersonic speeds. Then they 
went to the upstairs rooms, and, 
eagerly crowding round the various 
exhibits, listened intently to the 
explanations made by the scientists 
—and, of course, fired plenty of 
questions at them. ■ v 

An exhibit that illustrated the 
growth of ice crystals was particu¬ 
larly popular. Another that never, 
lacked a knot of onlookers was 
the unusual spectacle of two live 
butterflies flying through the air 
with the greatest of ease though 
“tethered” to sticks by fine thread. 

SAMPLING PEMMICAN 
Of a .very different order of. 
research was the display of , food 
rations carried by Antarctic ex¬ 
plorers. Invited to taste the latest 
kind of pemmican and to compare 
it with the sort used by earlier 
explorers, the visitors foynd neither 
variety very appetising !, 

All this, and much more besides, 
held the school party enthralled. 
They missed no detail of this ex¬ 
cellently-presented scientific show. 
Two Sixth-formers from Charter- 
house told a C N correspondent 
that what they had seen would 
help them in taking subjects at the 
Advanced Level in the G.C.E. ex-, 
animation. 


Scientific Scarecrow 

A scientific scarecrow, invented 
by two Norfolk farmers,'is now 
being put into production. Until 
recently scarecrows have normally 
been made of. an old coat and 
trousers draped over a pole. The 
new scarecrow, however, is painted 
bright red, a colour which birds 
are said to dislike, and it can be 
seen a.mile away. A dummy gun 
at his shoulder looks as if heTs 
aiming at the birds as" the wind 
blows the model round. 

Four of the new scarecrows, 
named Maukin—a Saxon word for 
scarecrow—are already being 
used on the Royal estate at 
Sandringham. 


SEAPLANE ON THE PIER 

An unusual attraction for visitors 
to Southampton is a tiny 30-year-' 
old blue and silver seaplane. It 
is the Supermarinc S6B, which was 
in the last team of seaplanes to 
win outright the Schneider Trophy 
for Britain. 

Rescued from a quarter century 
of dusty neglect, the historic plane 
will be on view at the Royal Pier 
entrance for the next five years. 
Designed by the late R. J. Mitchell, 
the plane has many of the features; 
which were later to be seen in his 
famous Spitfire. 
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proud years of 
engineering 


One of Britain’s oldest engineer¬ 
ing firms celebrates its 150th anni¬ 
versary this year, and to mark 
the occasion it has a proud dis¬ 
play of many of its products at 
the Tea Centre, Regent Street, 
London. The Exhibition will be 
open until June 14. 

The firm is David Napier and 
Son, which has built up world¬ 
wide renown with a great variety 
of products ranging from delicate 

coin-weighing mach- , ; . 

ines to massive cranes, * * 

from printing machin- 

ery to jet engines. > U 

The founder of the 
firm was young 
Scot, David Napier, 

Son of a blacksmith, 
he went.south by sea 
at the age of 23, bent 
on tnaking a success¬ 
ful career in London. 

In 1808, after a brief 
spell at the Lambeth 
engineering works of 
Henry Maudsley, he 
set up in business on 
his own, with a 
factory in Soho. 

Success came to 
him through a new 
type of printing 
machine, and early in 
the 1830s he moved 
to premises at Lam¬ 
beth which were 
roughly on the site of 
the Festival Hall. 

At the Lambeth 
factory his company 
extended its business 
rapidly, and turned 
also to the manu¬ 


facture of. parts for optical and 
other instruments. . 

David Napier died in 1873 and 
the business passed first to his son 
and then to his grandson. It was 
in the grandson’s time, at the end 
of the last century, that the firm 
began making the Napier car. 
This car continued fpr many years 
to set a high standard, but soon 
after the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914, Napier’s 




The Deltlc has Napier diesel engines 


Faircy Rotodync with Napier Eland engines 

I~ turned to aero-engines 
and air-frames. 

Still renowned for 
its aero-engines, David 
Napier and Son has' 
added to its laurels 
with diesel engines 
and rockets. 

For 150 years this 
great firm’s engineer¬ 
ing skill and inventive¬ 
ness have helped to 
keep Britain in the 
forefront of the 
nations. It is a proud 
record. 


ON WINGS TO 

Bird migration this spring was 
delayed from time to time by the 
adverse weather, but the various 
movements of birds brought many 
winged visitors. 

■ A dozen avocets arrived on the 
Norfolk coast, as well as three 
black redstarts, 30 shore-larks, and 
a barred warbler. This county 
also reported a hen-harrier and 
another visitor, rather like it, but 
very rare indeed, an American 
marsh-hawk. 

A very interesting report of 
bird life, issued by the Essex Bird- 
Watching and Preservation Society, 
records the nesting at Abberton 
reservoir, a few miles south of 
Colchester, of garganey, shoveler, 
pochard, tufted duck, . and 
shelduck, as well as common 
terns. Teal, shoveler, and pochard 


EAST ANGLIA ; 

also nested on the Tollesbury 
marshes, on the Blackwater. At,' 
Hanningfield reservoir, a few miles 
south of Chelmsford, nesting 
waterfowl included teal, garganey, 
shoveler, and tufted duck. 

Essex still has its ternerics on : 
Horsey _ Island, Skippers Island, 
and the islands off Tollesbury for 
common terns, and at the Naze, ; 
Lee Wick, Bradwell, and Foulness : 
for little terns. Bird-watchers are : 
being asked to try to trace the 
source of a flight-line used by 
greater black-backed gulls from 
Maldon to Bishop’s Stortford. 

Gamebirds, too, are doing well 
in the drier eastern counties. 
From Holfield Grange, in Essex, - 
the Gamekeepers’ Association 
reports that partridges are facing 
brighter prospects this year, E. H, 
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BATTLING FOR THE WORLD CUP 


The soccer teams of 16 countries are now gathering in 
Sweden for the last stages of the 1958 World Cup 
competition, and on Sunday eight of the matches will be 
played . The Final will take place three weeks later, on , 
June 29, and the winners will carry away the Coupe Jules 
Rimet, to give the trophy its correct name; and the proud 
, title of Champions of the World, 

With the exception of the host country and Germany, the, 
present World Champions, the 16 teams have already 
played several, matches to merit their appearance in 
Sweden. Altogether, 51 nations entered the Preliminary 
Round and competed in groups for the honour of playing 
in the final stages, v 

r Jhm Coupe Jules Rimet is named European countries, and the South 


after the third President of 
the Federation International de 
Foqtball Association, who. was 
largely responsible for this world 
championship. The first com¬ 
petition was held in 1930 in 
Uruguay, and was won by the 
home country from 
teams., “' 

In l934, when 29 nations took 
part, the epp was won by Italy, in 


American qualifiers were regarded 
as zones. Then the name of one 
team from each zone was drawn 
to form a group of four, or 
quarter. 

The four teams in each group 
will play each other on a league 
12 other < basis, and the two top teams will 
go forward td the quarter-finals, 
which will be decided on the 
knockout' system; - that is to say,’ 


Mexico, but are unlikely to be 
'strong enough for the redoubtable 
Hungarians or the Swedes, playing 
before their own countrymen. 

The West Germans provided the 
surprise of the last World Cup by 
reaching the final and then by 
beating Hungary. Can they reach 
the final again? It seems doubt¬ 
ful, for both they and the Czechs 
are likely to find the individual 
brilliance. of the Argentinians too 
much for them. But Danny 
Blanchflowcr and his fellow-Ulster- 
men fancy their chance of qualify¬ 
ing for the quarter-finals as 
runners-up. 

At least 32 matches wijl be 
played in 12 stadiums all over 
Sweden in the next three weeks. 
Whatever the outcome, one thing 
is certain: Sweden is in for a 
great feast of fine football. 


Rome. In 1938, with 36 countries drawn games will be replayed. 


competing, Italy won again. The 
war caused a break until 1950, 
when Uruguay won for the second 
time—in Brazil. Four years later 
Germany beat Hungary in the 
finals held in Switzerland. 

British teams first entered the 
competition in 1950, but so far 
they have not distinguished them- i an d Russia, 
selves. This year, however, until 
the air disaster at Munich robbed 
the team of three. Manchester 
United players, England were 
thought to have a great chance of 
winning the Cup; and even then 
many followers of the game felt 
that England might still succeed, 

BltAWN IN ZONES 

But' their recent performances 
have not been consistent. They 
beat Scotland convincingly, just 
scraped home against Portugal, 


TIIE FOUR GROUPS 

Here are the four groups : 
Group 1—Germany, Argentina, 
Northern Ireland, Czechoslovakia. 
Group 2—France, Paraguay, Scot¬ 
land, Yugoslavia. Group 3— 
Sweden, Mexico, Wales, Hungary. 
Group 4—Austria, Brazil, Eng- 


Group 4 is considered to be the 
strongest, and many good judges 
expect it to yield the winning 
side. The dazzling ball-jugglers of 
Brazil, the close-passing Russians, 
and the strong Austrian team are 
all fancied to take the title for 
the first time. But the England 
players, with prestige and con¬ 
fidence regained after their match 
in Russia, will be challenging hard 
for the leadership of this group. 

The quicksilver attack of the 


were badly beaten by Yugoslavia, Paraguayans is expected to take. 


and then outplayed the strongly- 
fancied Russian team. Certainly 
the draw has not enhanced Eng¬ 
land’s chances, for they have to 
meet some of the strongest teams 
in the very first matches. 

The 16 teams in Sweden were quarter-finals. ■ 

“seeded” geographically. In other Wales’s hopes of .heading 
words, the four British teams, the* Group 3 cannot be regarded as 
West European countries, tiie East too bright. They should beat 


them to the head of their group, 
but the Yugoslavs, after their fine 
performance against England, can¬ 
not be left out of the reckoning. 
The Scottish players will have to 
be at their best to reach the 



Scotland’s Tommy Younger, one of the few goalkeeper-captains 



Danny Blanchflowcr, pride of Ulster 


Dave Bowen, who hopes to lead Wales to victory 
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NEWS FROM TIIE ZOO 



Under the will of a Beccles lady, 
the London Zoo! has. received 
a useful bequest of reptiles. All 
are snakes which had been tamed 
and kept as pets. ! Included are two 
seven-foot Indian pythons, a 
South American boa-constrictor, a 
five-foot North American King 
snake, and a five-foot European 
Four-lined snake. 

“The snakes are in. first-rate 
condition,” a Zoo official told me, 
“and it is evident that they had 
been looked after very well. We 
are informed that the lady kept 
her pets—which of course are non- 
venomous—in cages, surrounded 
by blankets, and warmed during 
the colder weather with hot-water 
bottles. 

“In the daytime the snakes often 
used to be let out to wander 
around the house, and it was not 
unusual for the lady’s friends to 
meet her with them—affectionately 
wound around her neck and shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ All of these reptiles are, ex¬ 
tremely tame, and will be most 
useful to us as they can be safely 
handled by visitors. Tamest of 
them all is the King snake. ^ This 
is apparently so used to human 
company that it goes off its feed 
and mopes if not regularly handled 
and caressed!” 

SKUNK MANICURE 

A tricky job has just been com¬ 
pleted by Mr. Oliver Jones, the 
Society's veterinary surgeon—trim¬ 
ming the claws of a pair of Cana¬ 
dian skunks. Because the animals 
had not been taking sufficient 
exercise, some of their claws had 
become overgrown and were likely 
to dig into the soft underpads of 
the feeC 

The operation was expected to 
be difficult, so keepers removed 
the skunks from their. normal 
home at the Small Cats’ House and 
took them to the sanatorium. 

“We had been prepared to give 
them an anaesthetic,” said an 


official, / “But this was not neces¬ 
sary.. Each animal was wrapped 
in a large rubber apron, then Mr. 
Jones got to work with ordinary, 
dog-clippers. Skunks are not the 
most pleasant animals to handle, 
and it might have been an un¬ 
enviable task for those concerned. 
But both animals behaved unex¬ 
pectedly well. They are now back 
in their home cage, much more 
comfortable than before.” 

Official collectors are by no 
means the only source of the Zoo’s 
exhibits. Occasionally it receives 

Mopping up 



Goofy of the London Zoo seems 
reluctant to have his face washed, 
especially by a mop on the end 
of a long pole. 

help from amateurs. A case in point 
occurred recently when a schoolboy 
walked into the Insect House and 
offered a tin to the keepers. “Here 
are half-a-dozen lcaf-cutter bees,” 
he said. “I caught them while 
camping in Epping Forest.” 

• “We took them with pleasure,” 
said an official, “especially as we 
had none at the time. With their 


powerful mandibles these bees cut 
out small circles in leaves, the 
holes looking as neat as if they 
had been punched by a machine. 
The bees then roll up the cut leaves 
into the form of a jar, which they 
half-fill with nectar and pollen for 
the future grub. Then they lay 
their eggs there and seal them up. 
At the moment we have the bees 
in the laboratory, but a special 
show-cage will be prepared for 
them shortly.” 

The , pair of five-foot Indian 
Sarus cranes which last year nested 
in their Ostrich House paddock 
then deserted their eggs are being 
moved to another enclosure for 
their anticipated nesting activities. 

“The cranes’ performance last 
year was most disappointing, for 
the eggs were both found to be 
fertile, and it is very rare for these 
birds to nest in captivity,” Head- 
keeper Stanley Hcxter told me. 
“We tried hard to discover the 
reason for the cranes quitting as 
they did, and can only suppose 
that they were scared' by boys 
trying to climb their paddock 
fence/ The enclosure contained 
some mulberry trees, and it is pos¬ 
sible that the lads were after the 
berries. This year we are shifting 
the cranes to a treeless paddock 
. near by and hope they will have 
better fortune,” 

DEATH OF BRUMAS 

The death of Brumas the polar 
bear has robbed the Zoo of one of 
its most popular animals. Only 
eight’years old, Brumas appeared 
to be in perfect health, but experts 
afterwards discovered that she had 
died from blood poisoning. 

Brumas was the first polar bear 
bred at the Zoo and she attracted 
a record number of visitors when 
she was first put on display at the 
age of three months. She remained 
a great favourite of the public all 
her life, for she was always ready 
to “put on a show.” 

Craven Hill. 


A little bit of Devon in 
London 


A gay event will take place in 
the City of London at lunchtime 
on Friday, when “ Widecombe 
Fair” comes to the 13th-century 
church of Great St. Helen’s, oft 
^Bishopsgate. At 12 noon, the Lady 
Mayoress will open the fifth Cake 
Fair in the forecourt, the proceeds 
this year going to the Restoration 
Fund for the Church and the 
Imperial Cancer Research. 

Widecombe-in-the-Moor is, as 
usual, to »be the main theme of the 
St. Helen's Fair. As at the real 
Widecombe Fair in Devon, the 
great moment will be the appear¬ 
ance of “Old Uncle Tom Cobb- 
Ieigh” of the famous ballad. . At 
11.45 a.m., he will leave the 
George Inn, Southwark, in a pro¬ 
cession of gaily-decorated farm 
carts, carrying “yokels, maids, and 
children,” and ride over London 
Bridge to Great St. Helen's. 


He will find stalls in the form of 
the village inn, the smithy, the 
general stores, and the stocks. 
Further fun will be added by 
music for floral dancing, and a 
model Roundabout. 

Scotland and Devon are joining 
forces at one stall to form the 
Widecombe’ and District Gaelic 
Society, where Hamish MacCyder 
and Lorna^ MacDoon will be sell¬ 
ing Dundee cakes, shortbread, and 
Devonshire splits. " • \ 

REALLY COLD 

Russian scientists based at 
Sovietskaya in Antarctica have 
recorded a temperature of —109.1. 
degrees F. The lowest temperature , 
previously recorded was —90.2 F in 
the Siberian town of Oymyaka. 
In Britain, the coldest on record 
is — 20 F (52 degrees of frost) at 
Grantown-on-Spey, Moray. 


OLD-TIME CARS 




( A series of\ 
twenty-four I 




i 


NO. 20. THE 1904 STANDARD 

Another newcomer in 1904 In those days, of course,, 
was the first car produced tyres were nothing like as good 
by Standard of Coventry. They as they are now, and as cars 
favoured the horizontal type'of did not carry a spare wheel,- 
engine—of six h.p.—under the the. frequent punctures had to 
front floorboards.. be mended on the spot. 


MICAH CLARKE—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (11) 




At the windmill where he sought refuge after the 
lost Battle of Scdgemoor, Micah entered a 
deserted room containing a big box and sacks of 
flour. There were dry sticks iu the fireplace 
which lie lit by using his tinder-box. Soon he 
had a cheerful blaze. Taking some of the flour, 
he mixed it with water from a pitcher and began 
baking a cake. Then came a sneeze from the 
box l Sword in hand, Micah raised the lid. 


Inside was another fugitive whom he recognised 
as the boastful town clerk of Taunton, The 
braggart was very frightened-now—he thought 
Micah was one of King James’s men. “ Spare 
a most penitent wretch,” he whined, “ whoso 
only prayer is to be allowed to serve King 
James ! ” Micah revealed who he was, and the 
clerk resumed liis old cocksure manner, “ I 
did but dissimulate,” he said getting up. 


Though he despised the clerk, Micah agreed to 
travel on with him after dark. Meanwhile, the 
clerk suggested, they should take it in turns 
to sleep in the loft above, one of them keeping 
watch below. Micah went up first and awoke 
to find his companion looking at him. “ It is 
not time yet,” said the clerk, “ I just came up to 
see if you wanted anything.” Micah was too 
weary to notice his furtive manner. 


Micah was next awakened by a rush of feet up 
the ladder and the entry of King James’s red¬ 
coats. lie reached for his sword, which he had 
placed beside him, but it had been stolen by the 
clerk, who evidently hoped to escape execution 
as a rebel by betraying his comrade. A soldier 
held a pistol to Micah’s head, while others wound 
a rope round his arms. Then he was roughly 
bundled down the ladder. 


The redcoats have been hanging captured rebels. Will this fate befall Micah? See next week’s instalment 
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SECRET OF THE GORGE 

By Malcolm Saville 


Thei Lone Pi tiers’ search for..the 
missing Whiteflower Diamond 
Necklace haS reached a dramatic 
climax. Toni 'and Jenny are 
trapped on a ledge outside a cave 
high up on the top of the gorge 
with flood water pouring over 
their legs and the man Blandish 
bearing, down on them. Down 
the slope f Mackie is barking 
defiantly at an unseen enemy 
climbing up the track and the rest 
of the Lone PitierS are scattered 
through the woods, while a great 
storm rages. 

Standing outside their cave 
hide-out, Tom whistles the Lone 
Piners’ peewit warning cry that 
rings out across the gorge. 

20. The Whiteflower 
Diamonds 

An answer to-Tom’s shrill call. 
^ came from the undergrowth 
down by the river, and then, as . 
they' heard Blandish . scrambling - 
about on top of the cave, Tom 
pulled Jenny to one side. “We’ll 
g6 -down,” he 'said. “Once we’re 
in the trees. they’ll never catch 
us. Hang on to me.” 

He slipped over the ledge 
across which the' water was ' still 
running fast and helped Jenny 


frantically to her side to help, will 
only remain a horrid memory. 

All three figures in the water 
were swept to the bridge and 
beneath it, and on the other side, 
half-drowned in muddy foam, 
they were grounded on a shingle 
bank. 

Peter heard someone shouting 
her name, felt herself lifted and 
dragged clear of the water, and 
then she looked lip into David’s 
face. 

“You all right, Pete?” 

A man was running along the 
track, shouting and' waving. It 
was Bates, the foreman. He.came, 
up as the unconscious Sentence 
was hauled * to. , safety ' over ; the 
bank and on to the track. 

“If you know anything about 
artificial respiration, you’d better 
start on him,” David snapped. 

Competent Bates 

Bates neither argued nor hesi¬ 
tated. He proved unexpectedly 
competent as he set to work on 
Sentence. 

Then the others, came up and 
clamoured round them. 

“Don’t fuss, Jenny, . please,” 
Peter said weakly. “I had to go 
in after him. Now look who’s 


down beside him.‘ Then they saw coming, 

Harry Sentence. He,was crawl- They looked round in silence as 
ing up the steep slope on his Blandish came up, followed closely 
hands and ■ knees towards the by the youth David had fought 


snarling Macbeth, 
watched they saw him 
try to'Stand upright, 
sway, and then slither 
backwards. He 
clutched' at a bush, 
missed it, and with a 
despairing cry rolled 
helplessly down the 
slope. 

In the undergrowth 
at the . river’s edge, 

Peter was crouched 
in hiding. She heard 
the cry of despair, 
the great crash of 
stones as they show¬ 
ered down the slope, 
and then she saw 
Harry Sentence roll 
at frightening speed 
through the bracken 
on the bank-and then 
disappear . into the 
water. 

“D avid!”* she 
shouted as she saw 
.Sentence struggling feebly in the 
strong current. - “Go down to the' 
bridge. He’s drowning and I’m 
going after "him!” 

No time now to do more than 
fling off her mackintosh and dive 
into the river. After that every¬ 
thing that happened was like a 
nightmare, not only to Peter, but 
to the rest of the Lone Piners who 
were scattered about the woods 
but within sight of the river. 

How Peter managed to _reach 
Sentence, how she "managed to 
hold him lip against the tearing 
water, and how David, following 
behind her in the river, swam 


and the girl in the red jeans. 



She ran them through her fingers, glittering 
jewels on a silver chain 

“He fell into the river. Who 
pulled him out?” Blandish mut-. 
fered. . 

“Peter!” the twins yelled and 
then Bates added:* 

“That fair kid, and the boy— 
and they saved his life, too. 
They’re grand kids and I’ve had 
enough of this business of yours. 
You can look after him now!” 

Blandish’s face was twitching 
and he dropped the iron bar he 
was carrying. He looked a beaten 
man. 

“1 think you’d better get him to 
a hospital as soon as you can,” 
David warned him, and without a 


word or another glance at the 
group of youngsters. Blandish and 
his companions picked up Harry 
Sentence. They carried him away 
down the track, past the bow 
bridge and out of sight. That was 
the last the Lone Pincrs ever saw 
of them. 

The sun suddenly came out and 
the -mist rose in the gorge and 


lowed the stream from the well 
and all jumped down into the 
little gully. : 

“1 suppose we could get into 
the cave this way now,” Torn 
said thoughtfully. “Blandish has 
shifted the stone and the opening 
is much larger. Go on, twins. 
You first with . Mackie. Nicky 
next. Feet in first and then down 
on your behinds.” 

They went sliding into the cave 
one by one with a clatter of 
stones and gravel,«- Their excited 
voices boomed out in the gloom.’ 
Jenny still at the narrowest end of 
the cave felj; her foot slip on 
something that was certainly not. 
gravel. Some instinct made her 
stoop and pick it up. It was slimy 


BACK NEXT WEEK 

That resourceful schoolboy 

: ^JENNINGS 

and his long-suffering^ 
friend 

DARBISHIRE^ 

Follow their highly amusing adventures at Linbury Court in a 
new Anthony Buckeridge story which will begin on this page 
next week. Please order your copy of C N now. 




above the river’s bank. The storm 
rolled away across the hills and 
the rain stopped. 

“I’m going to sit down,” Peter 
said, breaking the silence that had 
fallen on them. “I’m so wet that 
wet grass doesn’t matter . . . 
What happened at' the cave, 
Tom?” 

Tom told them and said that 
he doubted whether they had any 
gear or clothes left. “Blandish 
moved the stone and let the water 
in. It washed all our things out 
. . . You two must get into dry 
clothes somehow. Peter doesn’t 
look too good.” 

“How brave you are ” 

David glanced at Peter and 
realised that she could not stand 
much more. Before he could 
speak, however, Mary ran over to 
Peter and hugged her. 

“We haven’t started to tell you 
how brave you are ... Nicholas 
thinks so, loo, don’t you, Nicky?” 

Nicholas gulped and nodded. 
He would never forget the sight 
of Peter and David struggling in 
the river to save their enemy and 
then seeing them swept helplessly 
under the bridge. . 

“It’s no good standing here 
talking in wet clothes,” David 
said. “Pete and I had better go 
to the village and see if we can 
get help of some sort. You lot 
go up to the cave and see what 
you can salvage of our gear.” 

As this seemed to be the only 
sensible thing to do, they lost no 
time in carrying out the suggestion. 
As soon as Peter and David had 
started up the track towards the 
road, the rest turned, and wan¬ 
dered slowly across the meadow 
towards the Kfanor, As there was 
now no need for them to hide, 
they took their time -in reaching 
the cave and came up to it from 
the top of the slope. They fol¬ 


and rather horrid in her hand. 
She looked down and saw that it 
was a small ■ rubber sponge bag, 
green- and rotten. She pulled at 
the mouth of the bag. It fell to 
pieces in her hands and on the 
floor of the cave fell the White- 
flower diamonds sparkling bravely 
in the evening sunshine. 

“Cold fire,” Jenny whispered as 
she stooped and picked them up. 
“Poor Harriet said they were like 
cold fire, and so they are. Poor, 
poor Harriet, She hid them where 
the water, ran into the cave . . . 
Here you are, Nicky! • Here’s 
your treasure. The Whiteflower 
diamonds found by the Lone 
Piners!” x 

She ran them wonderingly 


through her fingers, twelve glit¬ 
tering jewels' held together: oh a 
silver chain, while the others 
stared open-mouthed. - 

•“Take them, Nicky,” she said 
and smiled at him. “Take them 
—it’s your treasure!” 

. The storm that, moved across 
the country not only helped 
to bring the Lone Piners’ adven¬ 
ture at Bringewood Manor , to a 
successful conclusion, but it also 
brought two groups of people 
hurrying to the gorge. 

First to arrive on the scene were 
Reuben and Miranda, the Lone 
Piners’ gipsy friends who were 
anxious for their safety. It was 
they who met Peter and David 
before they reached the road and 
helped them into dry clothes and 
gave them a hot herbal drink. 

Next came Mr. Morton and 
Mr. Harman in their cars. When 
they heard the full story they 
drove straight to Bringewood 
•Chase to find Blandish. 

Filling the gaps 

From that visit to the Two Bells 
the Lone Piners were able to fill 
in the gaps in the strange and 
exciting story that had puzzled 
them for so long. They learnt 
who Harry Sentence was, of his 
past friendship with Harriet 
Brown and how he had persuaded 
her to steal the diamond neck¬ 
lace and then deserted her. They 
were also told how the rascally 
Simon Blandish had joined the 
ex-butler in the search for the 
diamonds. 

But the last exciting scene of all 
in this great adventure was when 
the Lone Piners were able to 
place the necklace in the hands 
, of its rightful owner, Miss White¬ 
flower. So much had happened 
since they had last been together 
in that little cottage under the 
grim shadow of the gaunt Stiper- 
stoncs. They had left it then with 
very little else but hope in their 
hearts. They had returned in 
triumph! TnE END 

(The Secret of the Gorge , the 
eleventh of Malcolm Saville's u Lone 
Pine" stories , will be published in 
volume form by Messrs . George 
New nes in the autumn.) / 
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55 1st Prizes Value up to £10 
50 Consolation Prizes! 

The Lyonzade word-making* Competition is easy as pie and lots of fun to 
do. Just jtnake as many words as you can from the letters in the word 
‘‘lyonzade” and tell us briefly what your favourite hobby is, and why . 
Read the rules of the Competition carefully v . collect 4 empty packets of 
Lyonzade or, Kokozade ,.. fill in the entry form.,. and you can win lovely 
prizes like these. 


RULES 


1 The competition is open to all hoys and girls 
of 15 and under in England, Wales, Scotland and 
N. Ireland, 

2 The competition consists of making as many 
words as possible out of the word lyonzade, e.g. 
daze, lazy.- In each word a letter may be used 
only once. Words must bo in normal overyday 
use. Names of places and people are not allowed, 

3 Each entry must he accompanied hy 4 empty 
Lyonzade or Kokozade packets. 

4 Competitors may submit more than one entry 
but each additional entry must be accompanied 
by 4 empty packets .of Lyonzade'or Kokozade. 

G Competitors must write out their list of words 
on a piece of paper and must attach it securely to 
the completed entry form or a copy of it and 
send to: The Lyonzade Competition, c/o Stephen 
Kersten Company, 10-20 St. Andrew Street, 
London. E.C.4. (COMP.) 

G The winners of the competition will be those 
(a) who give the highest number of correct words. 


and (b) whose reasons for the choice of hobby 
in under 25 words are considered the most sensible 
and apt in the view of the panel of judges. Each 
entry will be chocked and considered against 
Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary, ' 

7 Award of the prizes and any questions arising 
out of. or in connection with, the competition 
will bo decided by the judges and their decision 
must be taken as final and legally binding, 

0 No correspondence will be entered into. 

0 Proof,of posting cannot be accepted as proof 
of delivery, and no responsibility can be accepted 
for entries lost, delayed or damaged before and 
after delivery. . ., ... 

10 Children of the employees of J. Lyons Group 
of Companies or their advertising agents may 
not take part In this competition, 

11 It Is unnecessary to send In a claim. . 

12 All entries must be received by first post on 
Monday, 16th June. 


mm ms CUT HEBE mmmm 

ENTRY FORM 


Name (/?i full and block letters).. 


Address 


... Age.,. .........’.. 

Out of the word lyonzade X have made..... .words. My list of words is attached, 
and I enclose 4 empty Lyonzade or Kokozade packets. I have read the rules of this 
competition and agree to abide hy them. 


My favourite hobby Is 







. Signature of Child ..i.:. 


Signature of Parent or Guardian ... ...«.... 

Send to: The Lyonzade Competition, cjo Stephen Kersten Company, 
18-20 St, Andreio Street, London, E,C,4. (comp.) 
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l PUZZLE PAM ABE j 

WORD SQUARE 

J ^ girl’s name. 

Musical drama. 

To rise against the Government. 
Another girl’s name. 

Particularly busy times for the 
shops. 


FIND THE WORD 

, The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
spell a term used in rowing. 

“ ^here's an awfully strong wind 
blowing,” remarked Pat as 
the rival crews paddled to the 
starting-post, “ Yes, and there will 
be some pretty rough water to 
negotiate,” replied Tim. “Shouldn’t 
be surprised if our men come to 
grief." • - 

FIND THE ANIMALS 
Can you name the animals 
associated j with the following 
characters ' of nursery rhymes and 
stories? 

JParmer’s wife; Goldilocks; Bo- 
peep; Dick Whittington; Red 
Riding Hood;. Mary; Mother 
Hubbard. * 

LUCKY DIP 

WISE OLD OWL 

^iiere was an old owl who lived 
in an oak. 

The more he heard, the less he 
spoke; 

The less he spoke, the more he 
heard, 

So Tm going to be like that wise 
old bird, 

SPOT THE.’. * 
caddis fly as it rests on bush or 
tree by pond or stream, the hairy, 
brown-speckled wings giving it a 
motfi-like appearance. Its hind- 
win g s are 
broader and 
shorter than 
the forewings. 
Many species 
of caddis fly 
are most interesting in the larval 
state, when they protect their soft 
bodies by building movable houses 
of shells, sand, pieces of stick, or 
water weeds. Eventually the 
insect eats its way out of its home, 
which may sometimes be seen 
attached to the stem of a water 
plant. 

The adult caddis ^ fly spends 
most of the day resting, but can 
be seen on the wing in the even¬ 
ing. f 

MAY HUGHES HEWS 
May Hughes may use the yews 
that you may use, if you hew 
the yews that May Hughes hews. 
The huge U that May Hughes 
hews from the huge yews is^ a 
huger U than you hew from the 
huge yews. 


WHICH SWEET? 

J*ut the name of a sweet between 
the two rows of letters to 
make seven three-letter words 
-when read downwards. 

ABWIIISA 
T N Y D P W E 



Crossivord puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 A hid- 
ing place. 5 Estimated Time of 
Arrival. 8 They steer ships. 9 
Proverb. 11 Cut. 12 Collection. 
13 Negative. 15 For riding on 
snow. 17 Counterpart. 20 Outsize. 
22 Frozen water; 23 Aide-de-camp. 
25 Heart-beat. - 27 Appreciate. 
28 Total. 29 Where birds live. 
READING DOWN. 1 Group. 
2 Large box. 3 Squeeze. 4 
The first garden. 5 Snake-like 
fish. 6 It’s hot in these parts 1 
7 Snake. 10 Deceived. 14 Old 
Testament. 16 Perform. 18 Ruses. 
19 Wants. 21 Twist quickly. 23 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 
24 Ill-mannered fellow, 26 Custom. 

Answer next week 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
TX won i St Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one , 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. , 

{Answers are given below) 


1. I dislike desiccated food. 

A—Chopped up, 

B—Dried up. 

C—Spoilt. 

2. That is a recondite book. 
A—Difficult to understand. 

B—Quite out of date. 

C—Studied by many people. 

3. • It is unpleasant to be ostra¬ 

cised. 

A—Stiff in the joints. 

B—Always showing off. 

C—Shunned by everybody. 


4. This substance is malleable. 
A —Easily beaten into shape. 
B—Liable to cause harm. 

C—Sweet to the taste. 

5. We have a perennial problem. 
A—To do with gardening. 

B—Of pressing urgency. 

C—Perpetually cropping up. 

6. The choreography was excel¬ 

lent. 

A—Hand-writing. 

B—Ballet design. 

C—Map-reading. 


THE NAUGHTY WIZARD 
^he Wizard of the Alphabet 
Was very under-hand. 

Til tell you of the tricks he played, 
And then you’U understand. 

Two friendly little golliwogs ' 
Were riding in the TRAIN. 

The Wizard took the T away, 
And left them in the RAIN. 

Two pretty little fairy-dolls 
Were eating buttered SCONES. 
The Wizard changed the C to T, 
And they were eating STONES. 

When the pixies all went rowing 
Out on Fairy LAKE, 

And Wizard changed the L to C, 
The oars were stuck in CAKE. 

Then the Fairy-Queen discovered 
How to use his spell. 

So when Wizard climbed the 
WALL 

He ended in the WELL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Find the word. Feathering. Word square 
Which sweet? Caramel—act, DOR I S 

ban, wry, had, imp, sew, ale. OT ERA 
Find the animals. Three blind REBEL 
mice; three bears : sheep ; IRENE 
cat; wolf; Iamb ; dog. SALES 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B Desiccated is dried up ; preserved by 
drying. (From Latin desiccate , to dry up.) 

2. A Recondite means little known; obscure, 
(From Latin reconderc y to store away or 
keep secret.) 

3. C To ostracise is to exclude from society, 
(From Creek oslrahon, a tile on which the 
Ancient Greeks could write, once a year, 
the name of any statesman they thought 
should be banished.) 

4. A Malleable means capable of being 
beaten, rolled or pressed into a new shape. 
(From Latin malleus, a hammer,) 

5. C Perennial means lasting through the 
year ; perpetual. (From Latin perennis, 
continuing all the year.) 

6. B Choreography is the art of .arranging 
dances, especially ballets. (From Greek 
e/ioros, a company of dancers, and graphein,- 
to write.) | 


JUMBO LENDS A “HELPING” TRUNK TO LAZY JACKO 


/^EMPTY THE DlRTyN 
/POND, JACKO, and put! K/ 
Vfresh water^ 

/'"NOW jumbqT^ 

(you EMPTy THE ) 

VPOND FOR Mj^y 

/^TdTdn’T 

M WANTED THE WATEFy 


m! 
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p rape 9 WITH QUALITY 
H ETA Bu E, 6 APPROVALS 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3d. 
for postage, (Abroad 1/- 
extra. Rogd.) Monthly 
aelections our special¬ 
ity, Adult collectors 
catered for. If you wish 
you may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Kub. 1/- • You receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine gifts. Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal $cc 
list.' 1897.) 

We aim to please - 

Parents' or Headmaster’s 
permission required. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. ( Dept. 54), Canterbury, Kent. 



GRAND NEW MONACO SET 

commemorating Lourdes & St. Bernadette— 
J List out —Hugo Colourful Pictorials— Set 
of Four—1/6 post free. 

WITH APPROVALS I offer: 

* One Largo Diamond Monaco (Lourdes) 
(plus D other pictorials) OR 

* Ten British Empire issues of 1957-58 

4d. postage essential, 

Juveniles state age, inform parents. 

J. B. MORTON (CND2), 182 Waller Road, S.E.I4 


ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

“Stamp Album” plus 15 special stamps 
Send 4}<I. stamp . to cover : return 
postage, and request to see our 
world-famous Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 
MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN17), 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commeiporatives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id,, id,, Id* 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Juniors should consult parents before applying,' 

PILGRIM 

PRIORY VIEW RD., MOORDOWN, 
-BOURNEMOUTH- 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AH Different) 


100 

China ... 

1/6 

12 

HcPm Island 


100 

World 

21- 


Triangulars 2/- 

25 

rcru ... 

1/3 

10 

Gold Coast 

1/3 

10 

Iceland ... 

1/3 

100 Germany ... 

1/3 

50 Gt. Britain 


100 

Hungary ... 

2/- ' 


(All Obsolete) 2/- 

50 

India ... 

1/3 

100 

-do¬ 

8/G 

25 

Turkoy ... 

1 /- 

50 

ll.S,A, 

1/6 

50 

Finland 

1/3 

10 

Trinidad ... 

2/- 

10 

Venezuela 

21- 

50 

New Zealand 2/6 

25 

Burma ... 

2/- 

52 Malaya ... 

1/6 

10 

Syria ... 

li¬ 

10 

Nigeria 

1/3 

100 

Canada ... 

ef- ■ 


Please add 3d. for return postage. 
Full Prico List sent Free of Charge, NO 
APPROVALS. Orders despatched per return 
—NO WAITING Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WOULD 
CATALOGUE, 1958 EDN,', 1,597 Pages, 
PRICE 21/-, Postage 1/9. 
d. A. L. FRANKS (Dept, G.N), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


PHPP THE NEW ROYAL 
§* If B< ft* HISTORICAL 

B tfllab COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
Coronation & Silver Wedding Stamps Free 

This packet containing Australian, 
Nigerian Sc South. African Coronation 
stamps also Australian Royal Visit and a 
Silver Wedding stamp, is offered FREE to 
applicants for my Bargain Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.w. SALMON (C30), 119 Beechcroft Rd.,lpswich 


50 FREE STAMPS 

Also details of discount and special 
prizes to all those sending 3 d. stamp for 
my valuable Approvals, Please inform 
your parents before replying. 

E. JONES, Kensholme (2) 
Horton Rd., Stanwell Moor, $taine s 


RARE CEYLONESE MATCHBOX LABEL 
GIVEN FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS 

30 Germany 2/0 | 30 Macau ... 2/6 

50 Belgium 2/6 50 India ... 2/6 

100 World - ... 4/- I 30 Folattd ... 2/6 

FOR13IGN MADE Set of 12 Calender Match l/- 
Set of 10 Belgian Ford Cars ... ... 1/6 

Approvals aout on request. Please tell parents .. 
Self-addressed, stamped envelope, please. 

C.W.O. to: LUMEN LABEL CO. 
(Dept. A), 147 Benhurst Avenue, 
Elm Park, HORNCHURCH, Essex 
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p 
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w 

gp} 
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Wfl 
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’ “Free" ” 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 
25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
100 WHOLE WORLD □ 

9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
.FRED.'OF OIIARGI3 together with' 
Approvals. (Wo can only afford to 
givo ono free gift per person but 
additional items can bo purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee). Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD; 
(Dept. M62), BRIDGNORTH 


r 'wwy 


THREE Queen Elizabeth Issues of 

GILBERT 

AND 

ELLICE ISLANDS 

issued in 1956 aro extremely attractive 
largo bi-coloured pictorials with 3 
different native scones. These superb 
MINT stamps will bo sent at onco 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

to all gcnulno collectors requesting ono 
of my Discount Approval selections. I 
also present purchasers with a STIiCIAL 
SURPRISE GIFT, worth moro than the 
abovo, and I operate a genuine profit- 
sharing BONUS SCHEME for all customers 
making reasonable regular purchases. 
Please tell your parents , 

You will not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CNGEI), 

7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks, 
1 aa' nclosing 3d. stamp for postage. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
"Experiments” 
1/2 

“Formulae” 

l/Z 

” Home 
Chemistry” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 
(Scientific Dept, C.N.) 

BCutV 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 




We offer YOU an ultra-rapid British- 
Made Gratispool film FREE I So that 
you may try the amazing Gratispool 
Developing and Printing Service. NO 
“CATCH.” Send this advert, with 
name, address and 1 to cover 
postage, packing, P.T., eto, Free film 
will be sent by return. THESE 
SIZES ONLY —020, 120 find 127. 
Famous for 20 years. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.9), GLASGOW, 0.1 


wmofftem* 

SOLID LEATHER 




The most comfortable shoo ever.___ 

Will mako walking an absolute I postctc.Z’I 

pleasure. Genuine solid leather *-- 

full chronio uppers, snugly leather liued inside 
throughout. Ono pieco solid leather, sole and 
heel. Must bo worth three times our price. 
Brown. Sizes 2 to 9£, including i sizes. 13/11, 
post 2/1. Cash refunded if not delighted, 
Send quickly for FRED LISTS OF OLOTII- 
ING, TENTS, RINGS, WATCHES, ETO. 


HEADQUARTER and 


mm * \m. 

U S A ARMY, 

Mosquito Net'h 

RIDGEf 
TEMTS 

This is an 
amazing 
offer for tlio 

youngsters. _ 

Size 15 ft.- X 5'4" high X 5'6" width, 
approx. Light Biscuit colour. The genuine 
U.S.A. Anny tropical command. U 11 -issued. 
All you have to do is to supply your own 
poles—two broomsticks or bamboo canes. 
Wc supply the metal pegs. This- is a fantastic 
offer at a ridiculous prico. Send 10/11, 
plus post 2/1 for yours. No move to pay. 



(Dept, CN/40)198/200ColdhaTbour Lane, Loughborough June,, London, S,E. 5. OpenaliSat. 1p.m. Wed. 
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Da vis Cup 

JPor the first rime for many 
years Britain’s young tennis 
players have an excellent chance 
of reaching the European Zone 
final of the Davis Cup, 

This week Billy Knight, Mike 
Davies, Roger Becker, and Bobby 
Wilson will meet West Germany 
in the quarter-finals. Playing at 
Scarborough on their favourite 
grass courts, they should beat 
Germany and proceed to the 
'semi-finals against Swedefi or 
France, either of which should be 
[within the,compass of our players 
and enable them to look forward 
to a possible trip to Italy. 

I The last meeting between 
.Britain and Germany*' in 1939, 
[ended in a 5-0 victory for the 
[Germans. This week the result 



r SPORTING GALLERY' 


MARGARET EDWARDS 

Pretty Margaret, of Heston Swim¬ 
ming Club, was still a schoolgirl when 
she won an Olympic bronze medal at 
Melbourne. Now 19 and preparing to 
be a teacher, she is swimming better 
than ever. She opened the present 
season with a 110 yards backstroke dash 
in I minute 11.7 seconds—faster than 
any other girl had previously sv/um that 
distance. 



could well be reversed. 


Coming to Cardiff 



Margaret learned to swim at 
the age of 10 when on holiday „ 

at Brixham, Devon, She took ‘ jA 
to the backstroke at 12 and in J a 1 ! 
Dec. 1954, when I5J, broke 14 m 

records in a single swim. This ~ * A- 

was the complete answer to **-- 
those critics who said her action 
was too stiff for the stroke. 

Since then, her talent has* 
taken her to many parts of the 
world, but fame lias not taken* 
away her friendly charm.. 



End of the ghost From Hong Kong 


; Marlene Mathews (23), holder of 
^ the world’s record for the 100 
and 220 yards who will he in 
Australia’s team at the Empire 
. Games at Cardiff in July. 

Out, out , out 

batsman was caught out by 
an unconscious 'fielder in a 
match at Barnsley the other day. 

It happened in the match be¬ 
tween the Yorkshire Colts and the 
Northants second team. Ted 
Lester, the Colts skipper, skied a 
ball over the . covers and two 
fielders raced : to catch it. They 
collided and knocked each other 
out—but one still held . the ball. 
So the batsman was out, too. 


runner 

goME years ago John Tarrant of 
Buxton, Derbyshire, had a 
few boxing matches as a profes¬ 
sional, not knowing that as a 
result, he could no longer compete 
in amateur athletics. 

As ■ he could not take part 
officially in the long-distance 
roacLraces he loved, John used to 
run unofficially*’-—'Slipping -ill t be¬ 
hind the runners as they set off. 
He earned the nickname “the 
Ghost.” 

Now the ghost has been laid, 
for John has been informed by 
the A.A.A. that he has been rein¬ 
stated as an amateur. 

Good teacher 

Stanley Matthews *i$ play¬ 
ing in Australia with the 
Blackpool team, 12-year-old Stanley 
junior has been taking the oppor¬ 
tunity to improve his tennis. He 
recently had a week’s coaching 
under Harry Hopman, the man 
’who trained Frank Sedgman, Ken 
Rosewall, and Lew Hoad. 


Reuben Lynn, 18-year-old pupil 
at Sutton' Valence School, 
Kent, is to represent Hong Kong 
in the Empire and Commonwealth 
Games at Cardiff in July. Reuben 
learned to fence while in Hong 
Kong, and as well as having 
several Kent County titles, he 
holds the Public Schools foils title. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. How many balls arc used in 
snooker? 

2. Can a batsman be out if a 
fielder 'catches the ball when it is 
over the boundary? 

. 3; What was the name of the 
car in which John Cobb broke the 
world land speed record? 

4. Which cricketer is sometimes 
called Fiery Freddie? 

15. Where is the Roland Garros 
Stadium? 

6. How big is a*rugby pitch? 

si 
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The way to 
take a 
hurdle 

Mr. Thomas Swancott, 
A. A. A. coach, shows 
these young athletes at 
Croydon, Surrey* the 
right way to take a 
hurdle. 


Soccer in 
the Sun 

As the football season comes do 
a close in most parts of 
Britain, up in the villages and 
hamlets of central Derbyshire 
many young players get out their 
kit and prepare to start the 
season. • ... .. ; 

They arc members of the 21; 
teams; of the Derbyshire Summer 
League, the first matches of which 
are . played on April 21. The 
season finishes on August 15. 

The League was started in 1930 
to give local workers the oppor¬ 
tunity of playing soccer during 
the long summer evenings. In 
those days, remember, few people 
enjoyed a five-day working week, 
and farm labourers, for instance, 
had little' chance of ; playing a 
game on Saturday ? afternoons. 

So every Monday and Thursday 
evening during the summer the 
soccer players of Derbyshire go 
out to play our great winter game. 


The Children's Newspaper^ June 7, 1958 , 

Memorial to 
Maurice Tate 

■\Tisitors to the Sussex Count> 
cricket ground at Hove now 
pass through a pair, of tall, deli¬ 
cately - fashioned wrought - iron 

gates which have been installed as 
a memorial to Maurice Tate, one 
oF the . greatest . of all Sussex 
cricketers. The gates were officially 
opened recently by the Duke of 
Norfolk, who is president of the 
club, 

. Son of a former: Sussex and 
England Test player, Maurice Tate 
made his debut for the County 
side at the age^ of 17, in 1912. 
From then until he retired just 
before the war, he took 2784 
wickets, and played for England 
in 39 Test matches. He was also 
a fine forcing batsman, and 
■ achieved the cricketer’s double, of 
1000 runs and 100 wickets eight 
times. He died just over two 
years ago* 


Pedalling in the T T races 


JJhiE Isle of Man will echo to the 
roar of the world’s fastest 
motor-cycles this week, when the 
annual Tourist Trophy races are 
held over the famous 371 miles 
mountain circuit.' 

The. first Manx.TT,race was 
run in 1907, when machines were 
fitted with pedals to help the 
riders climb some .of the hills! 


The first winner, H. Rem Fowler, 
covered the course at an average 
speed of just over 36 miles an 
hour. Last year’s Senior TT 
winner, Bob McIntyre, became 
the first man to lap the course at 
more than 100 miles an hour. % , 
Last year’s races, incidentally, 
produced new record race. and 
lap speeds in all five events. 



Lots of 
® fruity flavours... m 
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(!?■', . . and the new \ 
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m chocolate flavour /' 

m - ; f 

% Koola Kreema too! / 




-THAT’S THE LOLLY! 
Buy them where you buy your 
LYONS MAID ICE CREAM 
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